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The Slovak-Hungarian 


Frontier 
by C. A. MACARTNEY 


Stovaks and Magyars met first in the Middle 
Danube Basin many centuries ago. When the 
immigrant Magyars crossed the Carpathians 
at the end of the 9th century a.D., the sparse 
population which they found in the north- 
western corner of their new home was mainly 
Slovak and was at the time under the rule of 
the Prince of Moravia. After a few vicissi- 
tudes the whole of what is now Slovakia was 
incorporated in the Hungarian state, of which 
it remained a part until 1918. The Magyars 
—a people accustomed to the open spaces of 
the steppes—did not, however, settle in any 
considerable numbers north of the line where 
the foothills of the Carpathians merge into the 
Hungarian plain. The population of the 
mountains (outside the towns and the mining 
areas colonized with Germans) was mainly 
Slovak in the west, Ruthene in the east, the 
numbers of these peoples increasing as the 
forests were cleared. 

There was always a steady drift of popula- 
tion southward from the infertile mountain 
areas to the richer and more spacious plains, 
but this population, Slav in origin, usually lost 
its language and national characteristics in its 
new surroundings, becoming Magyar in a 
generation or two. ‘Thus at least from the 
mid-18th century onward (accurate data are 
not available before that time) the main line 
of demarcation between the two languages 
remained remarkably stable, and coincided 
almost exactly with the geographical line 
where mountain met plain. Only in the 
broader valleys, and round the towns, the 
population was mixed and, still more, bilingual 
and uncertain in its national appurtenance. 

This southward drift became something of 
a spate for a few decades in the 18th century, 
after the Turks had been expelled from cen- 
tral and southern Hungary. ‘They left the 
land formerly held by them almost empty; 
whereas the northern mountains, which they 
had never conquered, held reservoirs of popu- 
lation. The Crown and some of the big 
Hungarian landowners now transplanted 
large colonies of Slovaks (among other 
peoples) to work their lands in the. plains, 
often far away from the main Slovak ethnic 
territory. ‘This is the origin of the present-day 


‘““Hungarian Slovaks” who are now invited to 
fill the places of the Magyars moved from 
southern Slovakia. 

In the latter half of the 19th century 
Hungary, wishing to make her population 
homogeneous and thus to guard in advance 
against irredentism, began a policy of Mag- 
yarization, to which a large part of the Slovak 
middle classes succumbed, although the 
peasant population in the preponderantly 
Slovak areas was practically unaffected. 
Among those who resisted it, the pressure only 
strengthened their national feeling, which 
now linked itself increasingly with that of the 
Czechs. In deference to this feeling the 
Slovak areas of Hungary were after 1918 
detached from Hungary and joined to 
Bohemia-Moravia under the principle of 
national self-determination. 

The ethnic line was, however, no suitable 
one for a political frontier, as the economies of 
mountain and plain were closely inter- 
dependent. Moreover, there were few lateral 
communications through the mountains, so 
that both for economic and strategic reasons, 
the delegates of the new Czechoslovak Re- 
public in 1918-19 asked for a strip of plain 
to supplement the mountain areas, arguing 
that even if this strip was mainly Magyar, it 
contained a considerable element which was 
by origin, and sometimes still by speech, 
Slovak; while in addition, the Slovak colonies 
of central Hungary could be regarded as 
partly balancing the Magydars assigned to 
Slovakia. 

It was in deference to these arguments that 
the Peace Conference included in southern 
Slovakia a strip of plain of which it is at least 
common ground to state that a substantial 
majority of the local population was Magyar, 
although Czechoslovak and Hungarian cen- 
suses differ on the exact figures. ‘The Czecho- 
slovak census for 1930 showed, in this strip, 
about 275,000 Czechs and Slovaks and some 
500,000 Magyars (besides about 50,000 
Magyars in inner Slovakia); the Hungarian 
census of 1939 put the local Magyars at 
717,000 and the Slovaks at 121,000. In 
Hungary as established by the Treaty of 
Trianon in 1920, the 1930 census showed 
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104,000 persons of ‘‘Slovak mother-tongue”’. 

Both countries signed Minority Treaties 
guaranteeing their minorities equality with 
the majorities before the law and a modicum 
of cultural liberties; it being hoped that the 
minorities would thereby become reconciled 
with their position and loyal citizens of their 
new countries; and that irredentism, with 
every excuse for it, would disappear. The 
anticipated result was not realized in Czecho- 
slovakia, where in 1938 the Munich decisions 
brought the amputation of the periphery of 
German, Magyar and Polish areas from the 
Republic; the southern fringe of Slovakia 
being retransferred to Hungary under an 
arbitral award delivered by Germany and 
Italy—the so-called ““Vienna Award”’. 

The experience of Munich bred among 
Czechs and Slovaks a determination to 
eliminate from their state, when they re- 
covered it, at least all minorities on whose 
loyalty they could not absolutely rely; and 
both the Slovak National Council and the 
Czechoslovak Government, in 1945, began 
to expel some members of their reacquired 
Magyar minority. ‘These expulsions did not 
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go far, but a series of measures were enacted 
which contrasted with Czechoslovakia’s earlier 
policy: confiscation of property, deprivation 
of citizenship, internment, dismissal from 
employment, deportation to forced labour; 
not to mention the closing of schools and the 
prohibition of the use of Hungarian. 

The larger question of the German minor- 
ity was settled when the Allies cancelled their 
recognition of Munich and, at Potsdam, en- 
joined the wholesale deportation of the 
German minorities from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary alike. The Potsdam 
decisions did not, however, apply to the 
Magyar minorities: and indeed, when they 
were taken, it had not yet been finally settled 
that the frontier of 1920 was to be re-estab- 
lished integrally. Thus at Potsdam, and even 
when the Hungarian Peace Treaty was 
discussed in 1946 and signed in 1947, the 
question of the Magyar minority was left 
open; the Powers confining themselves to 
pious recommendations to the parties to 
agree among each other. 

By this time the Czechoslovak Government 
had evolved a definite policy. It put its 


present Magyar minority at 650,000, but of 
those it calculated that about half were 
originally Slovak and susceptible of ‘“‘re- 
Slovakization”. From these only a declara- 
tion of allegiance was required; they were 
then released from all restrictions, but had, 
of course, to speak, etc., only Slovak. The 
remainder were still destined for expulsion, but 
in part exchange Czechoslovakia offered to 
take the Slovaks of Hungary. 

Hungary, besides protesting against the 
proposed expulsion and the interim intern- 
ments, confiscations, etc., was at first reluctant 
even to agree to the exchange, arguing that 
her Slovak-speaking population were loyal 
Hungarian citizens who did not wish to leave 
their homes. After prolonged negotiations 
she at last, while maintaining her refusal 
to compel her Slovaks to move, agreed to 
allow a Czechoslovak Commission to tour 
Hungary recruiting volunteers. For each 
such volunteer she agreed to accept in 
exchange a Magyar from Slovakia; plus a 
certain number of “war criminals” (7.e. strong 
Magyar nationalists). Czechoslovakia, while 
still announcing her intention of expelling, 
over and above those leaving under the 
exchange, all those persons (estimated by her 
at 150-200,000) not lending themselves to 


A Village Goes 


by LIONEL DAVIDSON 


““POPULATION TRANSFER” is an official phrase, 
cold, remote, undramatic. ‘To the layman 
it means, perhaps, a super-removal-day; 
smudgy press photographs of peasants walk- 
ing beside top-heavy carts. To the politician 
it means the tidying of frontiers, surer lines 
of demarcation, simplified ethnographic 
boundaries. But what does it mean in terms 
of human experience? What does it look like 
when you take the magnifying glass to it? 

I went to Slovakia to find out. Here, since 
April 12, a population transfer has been going 
on. Under an agreement signed, in the cir- 
cumstances described by Mr Macartney, in 
February 1946, Hungarians and Slovaks are 
being returned to their countries of origin, 
the number involved on each side being vari- 
ously estimated. Czechoslovak sources put 
this number at 97,000; whereas a Hungarian 
document submitted to the Peace Conference 
in September 1946 put it at “roughly 60,000”’. 
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‘‘re-Slovakization’’, 
the harsher 
them. 

This agreement was signed in February 
1946, but little progress has.been made since. 
Far fewer Slovaks volunteered for the move 
than Czechoslovakia had expected; while 
endless complications arose over technical 
questions. Thus even to this day only a few 
thousand persons have been ‘‘exchanged’’; 
and the total leaving each country under this 
arrangement is unlikely ever greatly to exceed 
50,000. And behind all this there still looms 
the problem of the remaining admittedly 
Magyar people in Slovakia, whom Hungary 
(whose figure for the total Magyar population 
is substantially higher than Czechoslovakia’s) 
believes to number not less than 350,000; and 
that even admitting the legitimacy of ‘‘re- 
Slovakization”. For these, she argues that 
she has no land available, the land vacated 
by her Germans having already been distri- 
buted among the existing rural proletariat, 
or refugees from other countries. Her indus- 
tries, devastated by war, cannot even reabsorb 
the earlier workers. Czechoslovakia, on the 
other hand, has not renounced her intention 
of making her land one peopled exclusively 
with Czechs and Slovaks. 


nevertheless suspended 
measures in force against 


to Hungary 


Immediately after the agreement was 
signed, a team of 800 Slovak publicists went 
to Hungary to explain details of the plan 
to the Slovak-populated villages. Czecho- 
slovakia saw to it that the publicists were amply 
provided with propaganda material. Films 
were made showing the Slovakian farmlands, 
and thousands of still photographs exhibited 
so that lecturers could graphically recreate 
for the peasants the life that awaited them 
across the border. Advantages pointed to 
were: the more settled conditions in’ the 
Czechoslovak Republic; the national plan 
for the advancement of Slovakia; and the 
progressive raising of the standard of living 
of peasants. 

It was also pointed out that, as far as pos- 
sible, there would be no splitting up of com- 
munities (Slovaks as well as the Hungarians 
had settled in national groups), as it was 
planned to exchange whole villages. Hun- 
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Il photographs by Lionel Davidson 


In the village of Guta in Slovakia this sixty-six-year-old Hungarian (Magyar) peasant, one of 
ich is being transferred to Hungary, watches grimly as all his worldly goods are loaded onto an UNRRA lorry 


the ‘transfer office’ declared open. 


On the first day of the mass evacuation, the administrative table is set up on a lawn in Guta and 
Here all papers must be checked by the harassed officials before 


the crowded lorries can start their fourteen-mile journey to Nove-Zamky, the entraining point 


dreds of large-scale maps were drawn of 
individual villages and pinned up in public 
places, so that the prospective evacuees could 
see the position of farms and houses they 
would occupy. 

This propaganda work continued for six 
weeks, after which the peasants were left to 
think matters over. But the cautious peasants 
would not be rushed. Before being uprooted 
and transplanted they wanted reliable and 
trustworthy eyewitness evidence of the farms 
and accommodation that would be awaiting 
them, and conclusive proof that the shift 
would be worth making. 

Accordingly, from May to July 1946, each 
Slovak village in Hungary was given facilities 
to send four representatives to Slovakia to 
make a thorough examination and report 
back. While this was going on, the Slovak 
Commission set up its headquarters in Buda- 
pest, with a staff of 60, and by the time the 


village representatives had returned, was 
ready to begin examining the repatriation 
claims. All Slovaks wishing to return had 
to furnish proof of their nationality. This 
was easily established in most cases by refer- 
ence to the village records, though ability to 
speak the Slovak language was accepted as 
proofin isolated cases. Once the approximate 
number of repatriates had been established, 
the original team of 800 publicists again went 
to Hungary, and toured villages with the 
repatriation forms for the registration oi 
families wishing to return. ‘This work was 
well in hand by the middle of June. 

The Commission Headquarters’ findings 
showed that approximately 97,600 Slovaks 
wished to return, thus allowing Czecho- 
slovakia to exchange an equivalent number 
of Hungarians. But Hungary was not yet 
ready. She had other “‘population transfer”’ 
problems; and before starting her exchange 
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Above) As the Hungarian population of the village of Guta prepares to move out, many of them pay a 
final visit to those they must leave behind, sleeping peacefully in the village graveyard. (Below) All the 
treasures acquired over a lifetime of hard work are stacked on lorries for transport to the entraining pownt 
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All day long this man has been shaking hands; one of the few Slovaks in the village of Guta, he is saying 
good-bye to his friends and neighbours of many years’ standing. For most of his 12,000 fellow-villagers ar 


Hungarian and are being evacuated to Hungary in exchange for an equal number of Slovaks from that countr; 


(Above) 


UNRRA lorries disgorge their cargo into goods wagons at Nove-Zamky station, Czecho- 


slovakia. (Opposite) As the Hungarians depart, atrainload of Slovaks from Hungary pulls in to replace 


them. 


with Slovakia she was getting rid of her 
German minority (who occupied some of 
the best farmland in the country). Moreover, 
Hungary had questions to raise as regards 
the number of persons eligible for transfer 
and actually wishing to go. 

The impatient Slovaks were kept waiting 
eight months before Hungary gave a definite 
date when she would be ready to begin. But 
at last, April 12 was arranged. Hungarians 
were told to prepare to move. Everything 
portable. was allowed to be taken (a term 
that was interpreted by the more grasping 
among them to include the corn, still green 
in the fields!). As Slovakia could not afford 
to lose large numbers of her cattle stock, how- 
ever, an order was made that no cattle could 
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A few of the old people can still remember their native land and seem happy to be returning to tt 


be bought by departing Hungarians after 
March 26. 

The first transfer consisted of 200 Hun- 
garians from Slovakia. All went smoothly, 
and reports from these peasants (who were 
installed in ex-German farms) express com- 
plete satisfaction with the land and accom- 
modation, both being in a more prosperous 
condition than they had known in Slovakia. 
Since then, two or three trains a day make 
the journey from Slovakia, each containing 
about thirty families (depending on the bulk 
of possessions taken). Up till the end of June, 
approximately 15,000 people from each side 
are said to have been transferred. 

And now, statistics apart, what does it look 
like close-up, a “population transfer’? 


I went to Guta (the largest village in 
Slovakia, with a population of 12,000) and 
it was not a pretty sight. 

Early in the morning of what promised to 
be (for other, happier, more settled folk) a 
beautiful day, the UNRRA lorries began to 
arrive. Already, the porches of the charming, 
though inconvenient, little houses were clut- 
tered with chairs, bedding, plant-pots. Here 
and there, protected from the sun, was a well- 
oiled, cherished sewing machine. The yards, 
almost entirely taken up with hay, bean 
stalks, piled-up stacks of manure and farm 
implements (“leave nothing for the Slovaks” 
was the attitude), were soon the scene of 
jostling activity, as peasant households were 
stacked on the lorries. Small, serious children 
helped in the work. 

There was no gaiety, no sense of anticipa- 
tion, for these people were not volunteers. 
They were not shown plans of the villages 
or given descriptions of the life that awaited 
them. For them, the future depended on the 
luck of the draw. 

From Guta, the lorries drove to the en- 
training point, the large junction of Nove- 
Zamky, about 14 miles away. Here, the 
lorries queued up to drive slowly along the 
train and to back up against the large closed-in 
wagons. The women saw to it that there 
was some semblance of order in these trucks, 
in which families would have to live for over 
24 hours. The kitchen table was planted 
firmly in the middle, and the chairs arranged 
round it. The future might be uncertain, 
but home was where you made it! 

Outside, in the white, scorching sun, there 
was a confusion of pitchforks and pigs; of 
cattle, tethered to posts, lowing their heads 
off; of grim-faced, exasperated officials ex- 
plaining for the umpteenth time to obtuse 
peasants; of babies, left in pillowed boxes 
while their mothers helped the men; of 
sewing machines, buckets, sacks of beans, 
unidentifiable, pathetic articles of furniture. 

Across the gleaming metals, another train 
waited. Garlands hung from the wagons, 
and from the doors heads poked out, hundreds 
of eager, curious faces. ‘They were the 
Slovaks, coming in from South Hungary, 
whose village (Mezéberény Megyesegyhaza) 
the departing Hungarians would occupy. 

Watching the scene, and recalling the 
picture of the old women making their last 
visit to the village graveyard, yet bearing 
in mind the recent, militant history of the 
minorities, what must be the observer’s 
reaction to population transfers? 

Hellish, even if politicians consider them 
essential. 


New Year Dance Festival | 


of the Lamas 


by PETER GOODWIN 


Last year, while in Sikkim, a tiny state in the 
Himalayas lying between Bengal and Tibet, I 
had the privilege of watching one of the most 
unusual performances I haveseen during many 
journeys. Arriving at the capital, Gangtok, 
I was invited by the Maharaja of Sikkim to 
attend a New Year Dance Festival of the 
Lamas (priests of the Buddhist religion) 
which was to be held at the private lamasery 
in the palace grounds. 

It is not generally known that two New 
Year days are celebrated in Sikkim every 
year. One, essentially religious, is celebrated 
in February as in all Tibetan towns and 
villages; the other, a secular and national 
one, is connected with agriculture and is of a 
movable date. The celebration of the agri- 
cultural New Year, though given up to feast- 
ing and dancing by the people, has to be 
inaugurated by religious ceremonies. The 
Dance Festival, which occupies the entire two 
days preceding the last day of the year, is one 
of these, and brings to a conclusion ten days 
of prayer and ritual. The dances have for 
their object the vanquishing of all evil spirits 
of the past year and the propitiation of those 
for the coming year. Effigies in the shape of 
small dolls dressed in bizarre costumes, sur- 
rounded by butter lamps and incense vessels, 
and set in pyramids before the altars of the 
lamasery, represent these spirits. 

There are many lamaseries in Sikkim, 
some larger than others; but few can surpass 
the richness of the one belonging to the 
Maharaja. It is built in two stories: the 
walls are white with a broad band of madder 
red around the upper story; and two shingled, 
superimposed, and out-jutting roofs painted 
a vivid green and surmounted by gilded 
canopies complete the fairy-like structure. 
In honour to the New Year the wide front 
doors were hung with long white curtains and 
the slanting windows with brilliant coloured 
cloths edged with pleated flouncing. 

The approaches to the lamasery were lined 
with long poles from which fluttered white 
prayer flags bearing the sacred words Om 
Mani Padme Him (‘‘O jewel in the lotus’’). 
The dances were performed in the open air 
along a circular gravel walk in an expanse of 
green between the lamasery and the pavilion 
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facing it. In the latter sat an orchestra com- 
posed of lama musicians in red monastic 
garb, playing on drums, horns, cymbals and 
flutes. Outside, near the pavilion, was an 
orchestra of Sikkimese orderlies, barefooted 
and sporting elaborate uniforms, which rein- 
forced the music played by the lamas. En- 
circling the dancing arena, recreation tents 
had been erected for the accommodation of 
the Maharaja and his guests and for the court 
and state dignitaries. The tents were of un- 
usually attractive design: the tops were white 
with elaborate appliqué designs in black and 
dark blue, while the sides were decorated 
with the eight Buddhist lucky signs: the 
Wheel of Life, the Conch Shell or Trumpet of 
Glory, the Umbrella, the Victorious Banner, 
the Golden Fish, the Lucky Diagram, the 
Lotus, and the Vase. The interiors of the 
tents were sumptuously furnished. The 
whole scene, with the spectacular background 
of snow-capped mountains and deep shadowy 
valleys, made a brilliant setting for the Dance 
Festival. 

The Maharaja and his family, followed by 


‘his entourage, arrived just before the com- 


mencement of the dances. They were all 
dressed in garments of exquisite colour and 


A, F. Thornton 


All photographs by the author 


Yearly, outside the private lamasery of the Maharaja of Sikkim in the palace grounds, Gangtok, a unique Lama 
(Buddhist priest) Dance Festival takes place, inaugurating agricultural New Year celebrations. The Black Hat 


dance, whose majestic leader sits above awaiting his cue, is one of the more important performances included 
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‘Amongst the audience at the Gangtok Lama Dance Festival are the Princesses Tashi and Karsong and the Maharaj 
‘Kumar, son of the Maharaja of Sikkim. All are dressed in robes of exquisite colour. and richness made of fine 
(Chinese brocades. Round their necks the princesses wear charm boxes studded with turquoise, coral and amber 


Behind a strange bamboo musical instrument in the palace grounds stands an orchestra of barefooted Sikkimese 
orderlies, wearing red jackets bordered with leopard skin and quaint headgear trimmed with peacock feathers || 


secured by elaborate brooches; their music reinforces that of the lama orchestra which plays in the pavilion | 
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lama orchestra, dressed in rich red robes and mitre-like hats, seated in the, pavilion opposite the Gangt 
palace lamasery from which all performers in the Dance Festival appear. Part of a nine-foot horn lies on 
lacquered table before the head musician, and on the far side a drummer boy displays his curved drum-sti 


richness made in the Mongol style: all, with 
the exception of the Maharaja who wore 
none, were adorned with a prodigious display 
of jewellery. 

With a deep loud boom of the temple gong 
the Dance Festival of the Lamas began. The 
curtains in front of the wide doors of the 
lamasery parted and out stepped a single 
dancer to execute a few turns down the steps 
before advancing with measured tread onto 
the gravel walk of the dancing green. After 
a slight interval he was followed by the other 
dancers, each appearing in turn through the 
parted curtains. ‘Their routine, consisting 
mostly of twists, bends, pirouettes and leaps 
of varying tempo, was executed in perfect 
timing and with a great deal of gracefulness, 
dignity and earnestness. 

. Many dances followed: the War dance, the 
Black Hat dance, the Warrior dance, 
Masquerades, the Skeleton dance and a 
dance round the sacrificial images being 
amongst the most important. All are alle- 
gorical and represent different phases of 
worship to commemorate various historical 
events, and they are all linked together by a 
story. The costumes (vestments made of rich 
Chinese brocades unobtainable today); the 
weirdness of the masks made by hand of wood 
cunningly carved to represent mythological 
birds, demons and gods; the accompaniment 
of piercing notes of the nine-foot-long trum- 
pets; the booming drums and clanging 
cymbals—all these contributed to a bewilder- 
ing and unforgettable experience. Presiding 
over the dances was a Master of Ceremonies, 
a lama of magnificent stature clad in a long 
black cloak, with a Tibetan peaked lama 
headdress of a warm rich wine colour. 

It is only possible here to describe a few of 
the dances although all were of absorbing in- 
terest. The story of the Black Hat dance tells 
of the tragedy of the murder of the saintly King 
Ral-pa-chan at the instigation of his younger 
brother Lang-Dar-Ma, who then seized the 
throne. Lang-Dar-Ma was in turn. assassin- 
ated three years later by the lama Pal Dor-Je 
of Lha-lung. This lama, in order to effect 
the assassination, appeared under the balcony 
of the palace belonging to King Lang-Dar-Ma 
and danced so gracefully as to attract 
the attention of the king, who summoned 
the dancer to give a performance within the 
palace. Hidden in the ample sleeves of the 
lama’s clothing was a bow and arrow and, 
at an opportune moment during the dance, 
he shot the king. 

The War dance celebrates the worship of 
the spirit of Kangchen-Dozod-Nga _ (Kin- 
chinjunga), believed to be the god Kuvera 
with the red spear, and invoked as the war 


god of Sikkim. It includes a display of war- 
like pomp intended to foster the martial 
spirit of the nation. 

Performers in the Warrior dance are clad 
heavily to represent a coat of mail. They 
wear helmets, carry swords and shields and, 
to complete the picture, sashes are worn 
crosswise as they were by ancient warriors in 
battle. ‘The dancers observe celibacy when 
training and rehearsing, and are inspired 
with the thought that they are the objects of 
the war god’s delight. The whole perform- 
ance is rendered impressive and dignified by 
the introduction of religious rites during the 
dance. 

The Skeleton dance centres round two 
effigies (made of dough), the Enemy of 
Lamaism and the God of Death. Cemetery 
ghouls bring out the first effigy and lay it in 
the centre of the square. A stag-headed ogre, 
surrounded by his fiendish monsters with 
heads of deer and yaks, dances round the 
effigy and eventually stabs the body several 
times, before chopping off the limbs. The 
monsters now scatter most of the remains to 
the four winds with their horns and hands. 
The second effigy, with many threads and 
streamers attached, is brought out and placed, 
together with the remaining fragments of the 
first effigy, into a cauldron and burnt amid 
shouts and general jubilation. 

Towards the end of the Festival everyone 
present formed into a long -procession and 
marched solemnly to a selected spot where 
all the effigies which had previously been 
arranged before the altars of the lamasery 
were burnt amidst shouts of joy from every- 
one in the vicinity, the brandishing of swords 
and firing of guns indicating that Sikkim’s 
enemies had been vanquished and all the 
troubles and tribulations of the past year were 
at an end. 

Now appeared a figure representing Hwa- 
seng, a fat and jovial Chinese priest who has 
become legendary as “the priest with the 
sack”. With large belly, laughing face and 
a sack containing gifts and blessings over his 
shoulder, he is a sign of good omen bring- 
ing in a new era of peace, prosperity and 
goodwill. 

The Festival was finally concluded as it 
had begun. A single dancer moved with slow 
and dignified, measured step round the circle 
which had been the ‘stage for all the dan- 
cing. After completing the circle to the 
majestic throb of the lama music he gradually 
ascended the steps and passed through the 
wide doors of the lamasery. The white 
curtains were drawn just as the setting sun 
turned to gold and tinged the spreading snow 
plume of Kinchinjunga with salmon pink, 
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“They Rejoiced in Things 
Stark Naughty’: 


Some Elizabethans at Sea 


by. Proressor E. G. R. TAYLOR 


Scene: The poop of the galleon Leicester which 
lies at anchor in a tropic bay. It is in 
summer, 1582. A group of ship’s officers are 
seen in council. Suddenly voices are raised. 


The General (in high choler): Sir Francis Drake 
played the pirate and thief. Do you think 
I will also? Nay! I know how to make 
my voyage without any of your advices! 

Young Hawkins: Our voyage is overthrown! 

The General: It is overthrown because I will 
not play the thief as did Sir Francis on the 
last voyage. 

Young Hawkins: I have more in this action 
than perhaps you know of. For I am un- 
done by the overthrow of it. Howbeit, 
here for your office sake I do reverence 
you: but when we come home, if you call 
Sir Francis thief, I will see how you can 
justify it. For when we came both forth, 
we were gentlemen alike. 

The General: ‘Thou shalt not be so good as I 
so long as thou livest! 

Young Hawkins: What make you of me then? 

The General: A knave, a villain—and a boy! 

Young Hawkins (stung by the last taunt): If I 
were at home I would not be afeard to 
follow you in any ground in England. But 
here, in this place, for quietness sake I will 
let it pass. And will bear any wrong, be it 
never so great. 

The General (tronically): Wilt thou so? 

Young Hawkins: Yea truly! 

[His mock subservience infurtates the General, 
who draws his dagger and makes to stab him. 
The grizzled ship master Hall disarms him, 
but snatching at his long staff he again 
rushes at Hawkins, and is forcibly restrained 
by the surgeon and the chief pilot.| 

Young Hawkins (who has attempted no defence): 
Truly General, in this place you be justice. 
And this becometh a Goyernor—to be a 
disorder to the whole. If you can find any 
just cause against me, punish me by your 
order which is prescribed. But let your 
weapons pass until we come to a place other 
than here. [He turns on his heel and goes 
below. | 


A scene from some forgotten play or cos- 
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tume drama? Not at all. Merely a tran- 
script from Will Hawkins’ own report of the 
ugly episode as he made it to his father the 
Mayor of Plymouth, and his uncle the famous 
John Hawkins, Controller of the Queen’s 
Navy. For the two were at pains to inquire 
how it came about that a voyage intended for 
China which they had helped to finance had 
miscarried in Brazil. ‘There was only one 
answer so far as young Will saw it—the 
General! Young as he was he was no “boy”’, 
for he had compassed the world with Drake 
on the Golden Hind. Whereas what qualifica- 
tions had the General, one of those who “were 
never out of sight of their own chimneys or of 
their mother’s paps’, as Will had very in- 
cautiously (and in fact inaccurately) remarked 
to the Chaplain when they were at sea? 
‘The honourable voyage was bought and sold 
by the Spaniards’ friends or ever they had left 
England,” he had added darkly. And to 
understand the imprudence of this remark we 
must recall that, although in 1582 Elizabeth. 
still called King Philip brother, the epithet 
‘Spaniards’ friend”’ was being bandied about 
as who should say ‘Bolshevik’, “Fascist 
Beast” or “‘fellow-traveller’’ today. 

The voyage was ill-starred from the outset. 
Set forth primarily by the Muscovy Company 
representing the City, and by the Earl of 
Leicester representing the Court, its objective 
was to establish an English trading post in the 
Far East. The leaders chosen were “‘North- 
west Passage” Frobisher as General of the 
Fleet, and Christopher Carlisle (step-son to 
the Secretary of State) as Captain of the pro- 
posed shore station. But Elizabethans were 
touchy folk. On some slight assertiveness 
Frobisher was discharged, while Carlisle took 
offence as to a matter of precedence and pre- 
tended to be incapacitated by an ague. So 
despite the murmuring of the sailors, a soldier 
of fortune, Edward Fenton (who had had 
military charge on previous voyages under 
Frobisher) was put in supreme command, 
while a negligible Master Parker was en- 
trusted with all war-like operations ashore. 
This “‘bold soldier’ (if the more worldly of 
the two parsons aboard is to be believed) was 


Here, among manuscripts of the Voyages of Discovery probably collected by 


From the Cotton MSS 


John Dee, adviser to the 


Muscovy Company, ts the tale of Fenton’s murderous attack on young Hawkins, his second-in-command 


for ever sounding the alarm, seeing in every 
peasant’s crib an enemy castle, and “in every 
bearded goat a harnessed man’. Amidst 
such dangers he pleaded in vain with Fenton 
for subordinate officers and “‘other ranks’’ to 
support his state as Captain. He did not 
secure so much as a corporal. 

Perhaps it was as well that the fleet never 
came within ten thousand miles of China, and 
that Parson Madox’ licence “‘to preach to all 
the world”, in which he took such pride, was 
never implemented. For Edward Fenton 
was alike petty-minded and large idea’d. 
How he planned to make himself a King, 
and as a preliminary dressed his servants in 
popinjay green will presently be told. Mean- 
while he sensed disloyalty and mistrust around 
him, and tried to counter it by bullying. A 
court-martial awaited the skipper of the pin- 
nace who had said as he sat at mess that 
‘while Fenton was Fenton he would never go 
to sea with him again’’, and that if the General 
ordered him to the bilboes, the bilboes would 
be found to have vanished over-board. 
Called to account, Rafe Crane could hardly 
deny what all his shipmates had overheard, 
but the Council of officers were all prepared 
to dismiss the matter as trivial save the timid 
and pious Chaplain Walker who supported 
the General in the contention that such talk 


“tended to mutiny”. So in the bilboes Crane 


was set. Christopher Hall, the senior ship- 
master, who had known Fenton on the Arctic 
voyages, did not hesitate to speak very bluntly 
to him on his disciplinary methods. But 
“Durst he speak so to the Queen?” raged 
Fenton, “If not, how durst he speak so to 
him, the General?” ‘‘True that he had the 
Queen’s Commission,” replied Hall, “but he 
had not her Royalty.” 

Such as these, however, were merely minor 
clashes. What went far to wreck the voyage 
was the explosive presence of a group of 
Drake’s men, young Hawkins, John Drake 
who had been his page, and the blackguardly 
pilots Hood and Blacoller, with several others, 
all of whom were firmly purposed to imitate 
their hero and load themselves afresh with 
Spanish gold. The very pilots had lived like 
gentlemen (as Sir Francis had promised) 
since their return in 1580—or at least as they 
imagined gentlemen to live. He could ride 
a horse with any man, boasted Thomas Hood, 
and his wife ate as good bread as any woman 
in Devonshire! Yes! and she had on her 
table every holy-day as fine a piece of roasting 
beef as money could buy—only the horse bit 
her shoulder! And as for himself, he cared 
not a fig for the cosmographers, for he knew 
more cosmography than the lot of them! 
Indeed as the Reverend Richard Madox re- 
ported in his diary “‘he doth nothing but with 
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Did Robert still love ageing Elizabeth? 
he ‘‘wished Monsieur were hanged’? when at forty-five she toyed 
with the idea of marrying the French King’s wastrel brother? 


a bawling mouth rail against our ship, against 
our provisions, against our owners, gaping for 
the Spanish treasures, swallowing up of the 
men and spoiling them of their money alive, 
with bragging against God and man”’. 
Drake’s men had found a kindred spirit 
aboard in the pirate turned pilot, Simon 
Ferdinando, a man originally from the 
Azores who had been put into the voyage as 
his secret agent by Mr Secretary Walsingham. 
This fellow’s manner of talk so horrified the 
unsophisticated Chaplain Walker (who also 
kept a diary) that he begged the General to 
deal with him so that he would display ‘‘more 
continence in his conversation, and more 
modesty in his speeches, for that they were 
offensive to God and nothing Christianlike, 
for that he rejoiced in things stark naughty, 
bragging of his sundry piracies”. Ferdi- 
nando, too, could ride “like a gentleman” 
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Was it for jealousy 


and related how he was set on a 
great horse at Sir William Mor- 
gan’s. ‘But I [said he], when he 
began to heave and set, and to 
feel about, I so bremd him with a 
cudgel about ye beak-head afore 
and the quarters abaft, that before 
he came to turn round I went as 
smooth on him as if he had rid in 
a well.” 

There was ample time for 
boasting, gossip and decay of 
morale while the fleet hung about 
the Channel ports, for partly owing 
to unreadiness, and partly to ad- 
verse winds, it was nearly two 
months after the appointed day 
before they actually set sail. Many 
of the crew deserted, while the 
gentlemen spent their time visiting 
and dining ashore and entertain- 
ing aboard. It was on one of 
these occasions that My Lord of 
Leicester (now over fifty) getting 
a little drunk clambered up into 
the main-top. Immediately a 
yelling rabble were after him, a 
score or more scrambling up the 
shrouds to ‘“‘give him a cobbey”’— 
in plain English a good smacking 
on the buttocks—a form of horse- 
play which was a favourite among 
sailors, and which the victim was 
expected to take in good part. 

It was off Plymouth, how- 
ever, that serious trouble began. 
Drake’s men went ashore to bid 
their old commander farewell, and 
almost immediately the wind came 
fair. Twice Christopher Hall 
asked permission to send a boat ashore 
for the missing party, and twice Fenton 
refused. The old ship-master then took 
the law into his own hands: the boat was 
manned and a warning-piece set off. Ac- 
cused of raising a mutiny he declared bitterly, 
“For my good will, I would I were ashore 
again’. Meanwhile a hubbub had arisen 
among the gentlemen, and “while every im- 
pudent boy leaned over our shoulders’, re- 
ported the chaplain, ‘“‘every man pell-mell and 
spent his mouth with as small discretion 
for himself as attendance for the hearer’’. 
The angry General gave the order to weigh 
anchor, but the men flatly refused to obey! 
“The General in choler demanded the cause, 
and answer was given that as each man 
went upon his venture, they would not run 
headlong into an unknown coast without 
those pilots that were appointed by the 


Council. Again the General bade them 
weigh up anchor, or he would hang up him 
that refused. The Master then pacified the 
mariners with gentle words, requesting them 
to) weigh, and spread a top-sail in the wind, 
that the absent might make the more haste.”’ 
Fortunately as the men went sullenly to work 
the bark Francis was sighted returning. The 
crisis had passed. 

It was only after they had passed the 
Scillies that the two chaplains realized what 
sort of voyage they were in for. A French 
ship was descried “‘and wonder it was to see 
[wrote Madox] on what edge every man’s 
teeth were set on, seeking by all means pos- 
sible a cause of quarrel with her . . . and those 
of whose conscience before we had good hope 
did not stick to affirm openly that we were 
bound in duty to spoil all papists as enemies 
of God and our Sovereign of what country 
so-ever they were’’. Walker, too, had had 
his eyes opened. “I took occasion at service 
[we read in his diary] to speak against that 
attempt . . . but they were all without pity 
set upon the spoil . . . and those also which 
at the shore did counterfeit most 
holiness were now furthest from 
reason, affirming that we could not 
do God better service than to spoil 
the Spaniards both of life and 
goods, but indeed, under colour of 
religion all their shot is at other 
men’s money.” It is amusing to 
contrast this good man’s private 
diary with what he wrote when 
at the Canary Islands there arose 
the opportunity of sending letters 
home. It was to the Earl of 
Leicester, who was his patron, that 
he addressed himself: “‘All things 
go well with us and our people are 
wonderfully reformed both in rule 
of life and religion towards God. 
In the Edward we have daily morn- 
ing and evening prayers beside other 
special prayers at other times of the 
day. After dinner we have con- 
ference in the Scriptures wherewith 
the mariners are marvellously de- 
lighted.” Even the ship’s surgeon 
(he who boasted that he had cured 
thousands of patients by hanging 
amulets inscribed ‘“Abracadabra”’ 
round their necks) wrote to Leicester 
that they had ‘‘a most wise general, 
trusty master and careful pilots’. 
But Elizabethan letter writing was 
rather by rule than by measure 
of truth, and perhaps was read 
accordingly. 


Once past the Canaries and, as it were, 
“beyond reach of post’’, the various parties 
began to appear in their true colours. There 
were those, including the merchants, chap- 
lains and surgeon, who had no other idea than 
to follow the instructions of the Privy Council 
and proceed by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Moluccas, and thence if possible 
to China. But no English ship had ever 
passed the Cape eastward, and Drake’s men 
made capital out of this and urged unsuit- 
ability of season, lack of provisions and water- 
ing places, with any other arguments they 
could think up. ‘‘Whensoever the Cape of 
Good Hope came in talk, as though the name 
of Good Hope had put them out of all hope of 
pillage, which was the thing they desired, the 
pilots ever in Pilate’s voice cried Crucify!” 
And their voices prevailed, wrote one of the 
Chaplains, whose recollection of the Scriptures 
seems slightly at fault. The pilots’ purpose 
was obvious enough, namely, to divert the 
course to the Strait of Magellan (which by 
Order of Council they were strictly forbidden 
to pass), and thence pillage the South Seas. 


The Reverend Richard Madox records here how on May Day 
in 1582 the General and officials of the Muscovy Company 


took a final muster of the fleet before anchors were weighed | 
From the Cotton MSS in the British Museun)|\\) 
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Fenton had a plan more remarkable still, but 
equally with young Hawkins and his friends, 
he wanted to get the whole ships’ company 
involved in acts of piracy so that they should 


view with more complacency the disregard of — 


the instructions of the owners and the Council. 
His method (in which he was backed by the 
pilots) was to plead force majeure, the absolute 
necessity of re-provisioning the ships (as Drake 
had done) by pillage from friend or enemy 
as opportunity served. Madox saw plainly 
what they would be at, but was powerless to 
prevent it. “I perceived the drift of these 
good men to be such, that bringing us to an 
exigent of water and beverage, then must we 
be constrained to fill it whenever we met 
with it, and when our feathers were once 
limed in pillage, and our hands anointed 
with spoil, we would not stick to chop up 
from the fingers ends to the hard elbows, 
which was the doctrine that they daily 
taught.” 

To make the Cape, of course, they should 
have taken a sweep westwards almost to Brazil 
in order to avoid head-winds in the belt of the 
south-east Trades. Instead of this, however, 


Fenton made for the Guinea coast, and there 
they were trapped for the whole summer by 
the steady, strong south-west winds and had 
ample time for quarrelling and arguing, 
They had pleasures, too: picnicking under the 
lemon groves, fishing, killing crocodiles, 
following elephant spoor, destroying a native 
village, and chaffering with the Portuguese 
traders established on the coast. Fenton 
furnished himself with some negro retainers 
and a negro page and began to make a special 
confidant of Walker, for it was time to dis- 
close his own plan. It hinged upon the well- 
known fact that the Portuguese East India- 
men, on their way home with their cargoes of 
costly spices, made a practice of watering and 
otherwise refreshing themselves on the un- 
inhabited island of St Helena, which lay 
directly on their route. Fenton proposed to 
seize this island, not for the Queen, but for 
himself personally, declare himself King 
and with the company about him as his 
courtiers, lieutenants and soldiers, grow 
rich by preying upon the Portuguese trade. 
All depended upon the concurrence of 
the second in command of the fleet, one 


It was in just such a ship as this, with three smaller ones, that Edward Fenton and his company set 
out for China. When a Council was called the ships’ boats brought the officers to the Leicester 
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Luke Ward, who was in charge of 
the second of the large ships, the 
Edward Bonaventura. His role was to 
take home and sell the spoils, and 
Fenton proposed to buy him with 
£10,000. A mere £2000 apiece was 
deemed sufficient to suborn the two 
chaplains. 

Poor Walker was shocked to the 
core! Two English clergymen to turn 
pirates? It was impossible. The 
cynical, worldly Madox (who seems to 
have sensed the utter impracticability 
of the scheme) gave him little comfort. 
We have young Hawkins’ narrative of 
what then transpired, ““Mr. Walker 
being in great agony about this matter 
came to his Captain [Ward] the day 
following in his Cabin, and fell down 
upon his knees and besought him for 
God’s sake that he would not give 
his consent to this determination, and 
with tears made Mr. Ward to promise 
him that he would proceed on the 
voyage we were sent in, let the General 
do what he would. Said Captain 
Ward: Tomorrow I will go to the 
General and know his mind, what he 
meaneth to do, and tell him my mind. 
The General, not being hable to do 
this Feat without Captain Ward, said 
then that he would go back to the 
Island of Cape Verde to fetch some 
wine, which was only a desire to pick 
and steal.” 

So St Helena did not gain a King, 
and when autumn approached and 
the wind died, the pilots had their 
way and the ships made for the 
River Plate in South America. 
Meanwhile, however, they had re- 
ceived very disconcerting information 
from the Portuguese. King Philip 
had sent out a large fleet to fortify 
the Strait” of Magellan, and al- 
though the bolder spirits were for 
breaking through, the result of a 
lengthy colloquy, at which each man’s 
opinion was recorded verbatim by Walker, 
was clearly in favour of a return home. 
High-spirited young John Drake, Captain 
of his cousin’s bark at 21, broke away 
from the expedition, was captured by In- 
dians, and finally fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition in Peru. Poor Walker died of the 
“‘bloody flux’’, and was buried at sea. ‘‘We 
shot off a piece for his knell’’, wrote Ward, for 
it was this man, of whom although second only 
in seniority to Fenton we hear so little, who 
wrote the official record of the voyage. This 


His silver whistle hangs at his belt 


record is completely colourless as it is printed 
by Hakluyt. Was it always so, or did the 
compiler of the Principal Voyages edit it for 
public consumption? We shall never know. 
But reading only Ward, and lacking the 
bundle of diaries and depositions still sur- 
viving in manuscript form, we might believe 
that Walker spoke the truth when he wrote to 
Leicester: ‘“And now (God be praised) there 
is among us as great a concord and friendly 
unity as may be among any people. All 
things go well with us and no doubt but God 
will bless us.” 
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From Wagenaer’s ‘Mariner's Mirrour’’, 1. 


How the contemporary engraver of a decorative frontis- 
piece pictured the Elizabethan bos’n taking soundings 
with lead and line. 


Animals in Art 
IV. French Tapestry 


by G. F2oWINGFIELD DIGBY 


THE great variety of animals and birds found 
in tapestries, particularly of the mediaeval 
period, reflects not only the life of the times 
but also the ideas, often curious to us, that 
were then commonly associated with them. 
Animals played a far larger part in the life of 
earlier times than they do in our own, for 
hunting was still primarily a matter of obtain- 
ing food or of ridding the neighbourhood of 
harmful animals such as the wolf or boar. 
The horse was all-important in war till the 
1gth century. And in the Middle Ages the 
symbolism attached to animals was part of 
current religious knowledge. 

The weaving of tapestry is a work involving 
a number of limiting processes and conditions. 
How did these affect the rendering of such 
subjects as animals and birds? ‘The designer, 
who was normally a painter by profession, 
prepared a sketch and then a “cartoon” the 
actual size the tapestry was to be. Until the 
early 16th century, and often later, this 
cartoon was not coloured in detail, if at all. 
Colour was the weaver’s business, for his 
palette was not that of the painter. He 
worked with dyes, and the chief concern with 
dyes is that they remain fast and impervious 
to fading as well as being good colours. The 
particular harmonies and contrasts of colour 
and tone possible in tapestry were therefore 
something rather special and these were left 
to the experienced weaver. Working with 
relatively few colours, usually fifteen to 
twenty, effects had to be got by contrasts, or 
arbitrary colours might be necessary for the 
harmony of the whole decorative effect. This 
often gives that curious naive but lively charm 
to scenes and details in tapestry. Moreover, 
not infrequently the weavers, or someone 
attached to the workshop as much a weaver 
as a painter, altered the cartoons or added in 
little details or figures of their own during the 
weaving. But all this tended to change 
during the 16th century. Designs became 
much more formal, designers more imperious. 
Although considerable scope remained to 
the weavers (despite the vastly increased 
number of dyes available) till after Louis 
XIV’s reign, Oudry, the famous designer 
of the Gobelins factory, using some five 
hundred dye-colours, considered that in his 
set, The Hunts of Louis XV (fig. 13), he 


had practically eliminated all the capricious 
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differences between tapestry and painting. 

The horse, the dog and the falcon were 
inseparable from man during the heyday of 
tapestry weaving. Dogs of the various hunt- 
ing varieties, not to speak of pets, lived, slept 
and ate with their masters, were present at 
banquets, drowning the conversation and 
minstrelsy with their uproar, and were habitu- 
ally taken to church. But no less esteemed 
was the falcon, whose long and difficult train- 
ing made him a very valuable possession, a 
gift fit for kings. Severe laws entailing two 
years’ imprisonment and fines were enacted 
against those who harboured stray falcons 
without restoring them to their owners, and 
cases of excommunication for the theft of a 
falcon could be cited. But besides these three, 
there were the animals domestic and wild 
which constantly entered man’s field of ob- 
servation. We shall review these and then 
turn to hunting, which included of course 
falconry. Lastly, the heraldic animals such as 
the unicorn will be dealt with. Throughout 
we Shall have to frequently call to mind what 
the Bestiaries—those ‘“‘Religious Natural His- 
tory Books’”’, as G. C. Druce has called them— 
taught about particular animals and the moral 
which the mediaeval mind must have uncon- 
sciously associated with them. 

Figures 1, 5 and 6 show to advantage that 
direct observation of life which is so con- 
spicuous in mediaeval tapestries; for these 
three scenes come from one of the most scrupu- 
lously exact theological treatises in pictures 
that it is possible to find in mediaeval art: The 
Life of the Virgin set woven for the Archbishop 
of Rheims. ‘The birds and dogs are as it were 
in the picture unaware! ‘The peacock (fig. 1) 
is there for show. Its beauty was greatly 
esteemed in the Middle Ages, nor was its flesh 
despised and peacocks nearly always figured 
in the great banquets of the time, usually 
served up complete with feathers; for the meat 
was reputed hard and difficult to cook and 
the Bestiaries remark, repeating (as Mr Druce 
has pointed out) an epigram of Martial: ‘““You 
wonder as often as it unfolds its jewelled 
wings; and can you hand this creature to a 
cruel cook, you hard-hearted man!” ‘The 
partridges (fig. 5) stand at the feet of the pro- 
phet Isaiah in the tapestry depicting the tree 
of Jesse; they had a bad reputation in the 
Bestiaries and it is possible that the allusion 


Peacock, birds and dog. 


The Meeting at the Golden 
ate.’ Cathedral Trea- 
ry, Rheims. 1510-30. 
Magpie. “Taste.” Cluny 
fuseum, Paris. c. 1510. 
Porcupine. “The Body— 


—of the Martyr watched by) 
the Beasts.’ Cluny Museum, |i 
Paris. 1488-1500. 4. Cat.\) 
“Reading.” Cluny Museum, 
Paris. c. 1500, 5. Part-} 
ridges and parrot. “The 
Tree of fesse.” Cathedral 
Treasury, Rheims. 1510-30.) 


6. Sheep and dog. “The Nativity.” Cathedr 
Treasury, Rheims. 1510-30. 7. Falcon, f 
dog, rabbits. ‘The Offering of the Heart 
Louvre, Par Early r5th century. 8. FP 
monkey. ‘‘Touch.” Cluny Museum, Part 
c. 1510. 9. Lion. “The Martyrdom of 
Mamas.” Louvre, Paris. 1543-5. 10. Mastz, 
** The Daughter of Fephthah.”” Mobilier Natione 
Paris. Mid-17th century. 11. Spaniel a 
parrot. ‘“‘“The Dance.’ Louvre, Paris. c. 17¢ 


12. Bag of duck, partridges, hare and 
bustard. ‘‘Winter.”’ Mobilier National, 
Paris. 1668-80. 13. The White Hounds 
and Chasse Royale. “‘The Relay.” The 
Castle, Compiégne. 1736-46. 14. Falcon 
attacking heron. ‘“‘Embrowdery.” Cluny 
Museum, Paris. c. 1500. 15. Dog of grey- 
hound type with hunter. ‘Departure for 
a Hunt.” Cluny Museum, Parts. c. 1500 


16. Richly caparisoned horse. Clovis 

here seen leading the attack against the 
fortified city of Soissons. ‘Coronation of 
Clovis and the Capture of Sovssons.” 
Cathedral Treasury, Rheims. Mid-15th 
century. 17. Horse, trained in the 17th- 
century haute école manner. “‘A Captain 
on Horseback.’ Mobilier National, Pari 

First half of 17th century. 18. Falcon and 
horses. ‘‘The Departure for the Hunt.” 
Cluny Museum, Paris. Early 16th century 
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19 and 20. Lion and Unicorn. Falcon attacking heron. Lamb, fox, rabbits, monkey, lion-cub. ‘‘Hearing”’ 
and “‘A Mon Seul Desir’? from The Lady with the Unicorn set. Cluny Museum, Paris. c. 1510 


here is to their supposed stealing of others’ 
eggs, the chicks from which (when they are 
reared) leave their foster for their true parents; 
this referring to the Children of Israel who 
will forsake false gods for the true at last. 
The parrot (also fig. 5), decoratively perched 
on the balustrade, recalls a more formal 
Oriental treatment whence it entered the 
repertory of Western art. The delightfully 
real scene of the shepherd watching his flock 
(fig. 6) comes from the Nativity tapestry of 
the Rheims set. Notice the dog’s collar; 
Professor Coulton quotes in his Mediaeval 
Panorama: “‘1368/9 item, for a collar bought 
at the Lord Abbot’s bidding for his grey- 
hound Sturdy, 3d’. 

Continuing this theme of direct observa- 
tion, figure 2 shows “the jangling pye” 
(Chaucer’s phrase) flying within sight of a 
falcon. It is from the early 16th-century set 
entitled The Lady with the Unicorn, probably 
woven in Touraine and composed of six 
tapestries, five of which represent allegories of 
the senses: taste, touch, etc. ‘The cat (fig. 4) 
playing with the end of the thread which the 
lady is spinning, is a domestic scene of all 
time, derived from The Noble Life set (“Read- 
ing’’) of about 1500. Equally domesticated, 
although bathed in a romantic light, is the 
love-scene (fig. 7), from The Offering of the 
Heart, woven some 75 years earlier. ‘The 
lady seated in a truly Chaucerian mede 
peopled with “‘conies” (as rabbits were then 
called) has her falcon and her lap-dog. 
Now ladies were great hawkers and were 
even supposed to surpass men at this sport: 
“the worser sex is the more skillful at 
hawking”? wrote John of Salisbury. Accord- 
ing to the Book of St Albans (1486) the merlin 
was the type specially appropriate for them. 
The Meénagerie de Paris, which has a lot to say 
about the training of hawks, insists that they 
must be taken everywhere to accustom them 
to all surroundings: the banqueting hall, the 
street, the bed-chamber, the church; and they 
were obviously not excluded from such deli- 
cate situations as the Offering of the Heart. 
The lap-dog is perhaps a kind of spaniel, and 
smaller varieties appear frequently in The 
Noble Life and The Lady with the Unicorn 
tapestries. Another favourite pet was the 
ape (fig. 8) (The Lady with the Unicorn); 
chained either about the middle or neck it 
was apparently attached to a roller when left 
to itself. Pet monkeys frequently appear in 
Italian painting from the middle of the 14th 
century and they seem to have been great 
favourites. But they were also among the 
animals that were baited, along with bulls, 
bears and boars, and an order of Queen 
Elizabeth consigns apes to the tiltyard for 
this purpose. 
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Figures g-11 are from a later period of 
tapestry. The lion (fig. g) is one of the wild 
beasts which befriended St Mamas; the saint, 
shortly to be martyred, is summoned before 
Alexander, Governor of Cappadocia, and the 
lion “‘paces affable and ingratiating behind 
him”. The magnificent mastiff (fig. 10) 
is after designs supplied by Simon Vouet for 
tapestry, in this case the Stories from the Old 
Testament, woven to the order of Louis XIII at 
the Louvre. At this date (mid-17th century) 
mastiffs were used for hunting wolves and 
wild boars. The spaniel barking at the 
parrot (fig. 11) is a highly spiced composition 
from the set of Pastorales a draperies bleues et 
arabesques executed by Huet for Beauvais 
looms about 1780. 

Turning now to hunting, figures 12-15 
show hunting scenes from the Middle Ages, 
the 17th and 18th centuries. Hunting has at 
most periods been a favourite theme for 
tapestries, which illustrated the many differ- 
ent forms of sport. The red-deer, wild boar, 
wolf, fox and hare were all hunted with 
hounds running by scent; and they were also 
shot with bow and arrow, often in organized 
drives, or they might be driven into nets. 
But falconry held a place apart as a noble art. 
There were two types of hawks used, the long- 
winged falcons, and the short-winged sparrow- 
hawks which pursued their game direct and 
were particularly appropriate in thickly 
wooded country. The falcon was much more 
difficult to train; he “toured”’ above his prey 
and then “stooped” (swooped) down on him. 
“Flying at the brook’’, where mallard and 
other duck abounded, was always good sport; 
so were partridges; but the heron was sup- 
posed to give the best sport. As the heron 
could climb more steeply than the falcon the 
flight was magnificent to watch and the riders 
had to be up when the heron was brought to 
earth as the falcon was not out of danger from 
its slashing beak. Figure 14 (The Noble Life 
set) shows a falcon attacking a heron, and 
another flight is seen on figures 19 and 20. 
On many tapestries can be seen rings 
dangling from the falcon’s legs; these were 
called ‘‘tyrrits’” and were attached to ‘‘jesses’’ 
or strings of leather or silk fastened to the 
falcon’s legs. By these he was attached 
when he was held “in fist”. ‘The veneur in 
figure 15 (The Noble Life set) reminds one of 
the poacher in the 14th-century poem, The 
Parliament of the Three Ages, standing amidst 
“burgeons and blossoms and branches full 
sweet’’, with his greyhound or lurcher beside 
him, 

Figure 12 brings us to the age of Louis XIV. 
Although this monarch kept up the old tradi- 
tion of hawking it virtually died out at the end 
of the 17th century in the face of the new- 
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fangled fowling-piece. One of these may be 
seen along with the nets in the beautiful still 
life of game in this tapestry; part of the set of 
The Seasons designed by Le Brun and woven at 
the Gobelins. Louis XIV was himself a 
great shot, as even St Simon admitted. In 
1712 at the age of séventy-four he despatched 
sixty-two head of game in less than three hours. 
But it was still rare to shoot flying, although 
the Duc de Berri, son of the Grand Dauphin, 
is recorded as having shot on horseback with 
pistols, even bagging “‘des faisans, quelques-uns 
en volant” (J. J. Jusserand, quoting Dangeau, 
1706). Yet Louis XIV’s leading passion was 
the Chasse Royale, which Oudry’s superbly 
designed tapestries illustrate so well (fig. 13). 
The Hunts set was woven at the command 
of Louis XV, a no less eager sportsman 
than any of a long line of Bourbons and Valois. 
This form of hunting required great skill; the 
stag had to be sought out or “quested’’ with 
the limier, one of the “chiens noirs’’ with super- 
lative nose and probably the ancestor of the 
bloodhound. Only then could the pack be 
laid on and these were the famous “white 
hounds”? which Oudry has drawn with such 
skill and feeling. Louis XV hunted with 
fifteen to twenty couple, never using more 
than three relays. ‘The blue livery lined with 
scarlet was an innovation of his period as were 
the spectacular circular trumpets which re- 
placed the old horns. Figure 13 shows the 
unleashing of a fresh relay. 

There was a great dispute in the 17th 
century in France between advocates of the 
falcon and the hound. The horse was the 
friend of both, but for centuries the juxta- 
posed heads encircled in figure 18 must have 
been a familiar sight; between the head of 
horse and man: 


The gentil faucon, that with his feet distreyneth 
The King’s hond 


The 17thcentury was perhaps the heyday of the 
horse and equestrianism. ‘The riding school 
was a practical method of getting the greatest 
advantage from the new lighter breeds of 
horse on whom one depended for one’s life in 
war as for speed and ease in peace. Figure 17 
shows horse and rider in the typical position 
beloved for portraiture of the period. The 
famous carrousels of Louis XIV were per- 
formed in silks and feathers and often Roman 
costume, which make a striking contrast to 
the heavily caparisoned mediaeval great horse 
of figure 16, which bears the massive weight of 
the heavily armed and armoured knight. 
This is one of two survivors of six pieces repre- 
senting the History of Clovis, woven at Arras 
for Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. 


Among heraldic animals the lion and the’ 


unicorn are prominent beside the winged 
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stag, griffon and many others. The porcu- 
pine (fig. 3) is one of the animals watching 
over the body of St Stephen in the set of 
twelve pieces relating the life and miracles of 
the first martyr, woven for Auxerre Cathe- 
dral; the others are a lion, unicorn, stag and 
monkey. One species of porcupine is native 
to Europe, though not north of the Alps, and 
it became the insignia of the House of Orléans 
and particularly of Louis XII. It symbolized 
courage and power of attack and defence as it 
was supposed to be able to hurl its spikes at 
its adversary from a distance. 

Figures 19 and 20 are from The Lady with 
the Unicorn set mentioned above. ‘The lion in 
figure 19 had clearly never been seen by the 
draughtsman, in contrast to the fox, rabbit, 
lamb and monkey that frolic around him. It 
comes from the Bestiary and tradition, and is 
the symbol of Christ and Royalty. The uni- 
corn (fig. 20) is surely the most extraordin- 
ary of man’s imaginative conceptions! ‘The 
symbol of purity, the Bestiaries taught that 
although too swift to be caught with hounds 
the unicorn would come to a maiden, if she 
entered the forest, and would go to sleep with 
its head on her lap; in this way it could be 
caught. But the Bestiaries insisted on two 
distinct species of unicorn: the ‘““Monoceros”’ 
and the ‘“Rinoceros or Unicorn’. The 
Monoceros was an ugly creature: “a great 
beast, with a terrible bellow, the body of a 
horse, feet of an elephant and a tail very like 
that of a stag’. ‘The Unicorn proper was 
small, more like a kid or goat. Marco Polo, 
when writing of the rhinoceros, was careful to 
distinguish it from the variety promulgated by 
the Bestiaries: ‘“hey are not of the descrip- 
tion of animals that suffer themselves to be 
taken by maidens. ...’ But the realistic 
rhinoceros apart, mediaeval art evolved from 
these two fabulous ancestors a creature “‘moulte 
bele de corps’ and of wonderful poetical quality. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
special feature of French Tapestry as a 
medium, where the portrayal of animal life is 
concerned, is a direct and homely sense of 
observation. ‘These birds and animals have 
the vividness of familiar things. In mediaeval 
times tapestries were so much lived with, 
were such intimate possessions, that they 
were full of everyday life and well-loved 
images despite their often romantic subjects. 
They escaped much of the formality of the 
painter’s more serious-minded work. The 
technical process of tapestry required some 
exaggeration in rendering an object; hence 
that slight element of caricature which so 
delights in tapestry. But the part played by 
heraldic beasts, which links tapestry as a 
medium with metalwork and _ sculpture, 
should not be forgotten. 


Kittiwake 
‘Squatters’ 
Break 


Precedent 


Notes by 
J. D. LOCKIE 


The kitttwake 1s the gull which 
we always associate with precipi- 
tous sea-cliffs during the nesting 
months. On the sheer rock faces 
these dainty birds build their sea- 
weed nests with only the suggestion 
of a ledge for support. Yet de- 
spite their apparent insecurity few 
come to grief, even in early July 
when the nests are filled to overflow- 
ing with two or three youngsters. 
It would seem a far cry from 
sea-cliff to man-made wall. But 
the kittiwakes have provided a link, 
for on the window ledges of an old 
warehouse that overlooks the har- 
bour at Dunbar on the Firth of 
Forth they can be seen tending their young. During June and July, from nesting places that a pigeon 
might choose, the gulls’ persistent cries mingle with the laughter of: the holiday crowds about the 
harbour, while on the roof-tops tdle birds preen and sun themselves. This is a long-established 
colony; but at present the warehouse, previously disused, 1s being renovated and, as might be expected, 
the kittiwakes’ nesting has been disturbed. Some of the windows are bricked up, but from all 
those accessible from inside the eggs have been removed. As a result about a dozen pairs have moved 
to the wall of the castle ruin across the harbour, leaving only fifteen pairs at the warehouse. 
The nearest nesting kittiwakes are on the Bass Rock, some seven miles to the north, and at the 
St Abbs Head cliffs, about twelve miles in the opposite direction. Thus the colony ts no mere over- 
flow from a near-by rock, but has been deliberately chosen by the birds. For kittiwakes to ne 
such a position, with occupied houses on either side and a constant movement of people below, 1 
most unusual. It is their ability to adapt themselves to a new situation which makes many of our 
birds and animals common today; but this seems hardly necessary in the case of the kittiwake, 
which will always have abundant nesting sites on the rocky headlands about our coasts. 
In future years the colony will be restricted to the bricked-up windows of the ware- 
house and the derelict house property adjoining. The affection of the kittiwake for 1 
nest is well known, and it will be interesting to see whether the birds will persist in 
nesting on. a reduced number of available window ledges or will move elsewhere. 
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3. Allan Cash 
Kittiwakes nesting in their natural habitat—on minute ledges jutting out from the sheer rock face of a pre 
cipitous sea-cliff. It is difficult to understand why a colony of these birds should decide to break away 
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Portrait 3 
of a River 


by EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


THE Volga is one of the few rivers that come 
up to expectations. Itisimmense. Everyone 
knows that it is the longest river in Europe 
(nearly 2400 miles), though not in Russia: 
the Ob, Yenisey and Lena, three mighty 
Siberian streams, mysterious and unknown 
to all but a handful of Western travellers, 
which flow northwards into the Arctic ice, 
all exceed it in length, if not in majesty. For 
the Volga is majestic. I have never sailed 
down its whole length, or anything like it; 
but at different times I have seen it in all its 
phases, from close to the source in the northern 
forest-lands of Kalinin, the ancient Tver, to 
its outlet in the Caspian Sea. And it has the 
effect of ubiquity. Wherever one goes in 
central Russia one is always running into it: 
north of Moscow in the neighbourhood ef 
Yaroslavl and Rybinsk, in the wooded steppe - 
towards Kazan, under the red cliffs of Gorki, 
in the black-earth steppe round Ulyanovsk 
and Sizran, in the rolling grassy steppe round 
Saratov and Stalingrad, which beckoned the 
tanks of the German 6th Army to their utter 
destruction, and at last in the absolute, un- 
canny flatness of the desert steppe, with its 
barren salt-pans, inland from Astrakhan, 
where the oily and transparent Caspian shal- 
lows join imperceptibly the arid land. 

I have sailed on the Volga, swum in it, 
journeyed down it in a river steamer, crossed 
it by the great railway bridges, for ever 
patrolled by sentries with fixed bayonets, 
trudged across its two-mile width at. Kuiby- 
shev when it lay beneath the winter ice. And 
in aeroplanes I have followed its course for 
hour upon endless hour, and in every kind 
of weather. 

One of my most vivid flying memories is 
of a deadly winter’s day with a blizzard as 
thick as a pea-soup fog, flying from Vologda 
in the heart of the northern forest to Kuiby- 
shev in the open steppe, flying at about fifty 
feet so that more than once we took leaves 
and twigs from the tree-tops. For a time we 
were completely lost above the forest, and 
then, suddenly, there was the Volga, which 
we had been looking for, small and remote 
and unpretentious in the early stages of its 
long course to the southern inland sea, whose 


(Opposite) A view in the resplendent new port at Khimki on the outskirts of Moscow. Here steamers 
enter the Moscow-Volga canal, which descends northwards through a series of locks, the first of them 


being at Iksha (above). 


waters rise as they are fed by the melting 
snows of Kostroma, two thousand miles away. 
And through the blizzard we followed it, 
still flying low, tracing in the chaotic air the 
sweeping bends of the slow and ever-widening 
stream which, through the centuries, so many 
before us had wearily traced down below— 
until we came to the only real hills throughout 
its course, the beautiful and celebrated 
Zhiguli Hills between Kazan and Kuiby- 
shev. 

It was here that Stenka Razin, the great 
Cossack rebel, used to have his stronghold; 
and from here he launched his full-scale 
attacks on the rule of the Tsars. He is now 
venerated as a pioneer of the revolution and 
turned into a highly respectable figure. But 
in the 17th century, when he lived and 
drank and fought, he was far from respect- 
able—a fighting outlaw chieftain who held 
the countryside under terror and protected 
the very poor. He had a charm of his own. 
He fell in love with a Tartar princess, married 
her, and lived with her contentedly until one 
day his closest followers came to him with 


Then follows the long, circuitous journey down the Volga to Astrakhan 


reproaches: this marriage, they said, had 
made him soft and unadventurous; he was 
no longer the old leader they had known and 
feared. And Stenka Razin listened to them, 
sent for his bride then and there, and with 
his own hands lifted her up and threw her 
into the waters of this same Volga, where 
she drowned. 

When, in our blizzard, we came to these 
hills of legend, heavily wooded and reared 
a thousand feet above the river, they appeared 
suddenly, darkly and dangerously, through 
the opaque air. But we did not fly above 
them: still at fifty feet, with both banks in- 
visible from midstream, we oscillated at what 
seemed now a breathless speed, just above 
the frozen water, sheering away from the 
hills on the right as they loomed up through 
the whirling snow-flakes, sheering away, 
steeply banking, from the hills on the left, 
as they in turn loomed up—continuing this 
lunatic progress until at last the river opened 
out and the hills sank down as we came to 
Kuibyshey and circled low above the great 
belt of marshland, in summer filled with 
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A last whistle, a final waving of hands, and the Volga steamer leaves Khimk1 on its two-thousand- 


mile voyage. The warm-hearted Russians are never happier than when on the move; and here, after 
a mad scramble for places, they are in their element, alternately chattering and singing in chorus 


every kind of wildfowl and dotted with poplar 
spinneys with their feet in the water, which 
add miles to the breadth of the main channel, 
now frozen into deadness. . It was at the 
end of this flight, when safely touched down, 
with everyone eager to congratulate the pilot 


‘for getting us through, that he, relaxed after 


his long and improbable fight with the 
elements, taxied slowly and with the utmost 
deliberation straight into the outspread wing 
of a sister plane and shore it off close to the 
fuselage. 

If you are going to Russia and are limited 
to the fulfilment of one request, ask for a 
Volga steamer-trip. For that will show you 
all Russia. You will miss the grandeurs and 
splendours of Leningrad, the great theatres of 
Moscow, the mediaeval wonders of Kiev, the 
dramatic beauty of the Caucasus. But youwill 
see Russia. For the Volgazs Russia. It means 
to the Russians rather what Plymouth Hoe and 
the West country ports mean to the English. 
And for much the same reasons. For if we 
owe our very being to the Devon seafarers, 
Russia owes hers to the men who, in the 16th 
century, first colonized the Volga as a barrier 
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against the threatening nomadic hordes. It 
means, of course, other things as well. With 
its breadth and spaciousness and_ vast 
leisurely sweep it has become a symbol of the 
celebrated “‘broad Russian nature’’, normally 
placid, easy-going, unhurried and uncramped. 

It is also the great trunk highway of central 
Russia. In a country unimaginably poor 
in roads, largely because there is so little 
stone to build them with, the rivers, in 
summer, have taken their place from the 
beginning of time. It was down the great 
rivers that the Eastern Slavs first colonized 
the northern forests, building settlements 
on the river banks, and pushing ever farther 
into the unknown in search of better hunting 
and fishing grounds. To them the navigable 
rivers were what the green downland roads 
high above the forest and marsh of prehistoric 
England were to our own ancestors. ‘The 
Scandinavian Vikings who subdued the Slavs 
and founded the first Russian dynasty were 
themselves river pirates and traders, who 
used the Dnieper as their route from Scan- 
dinavia to Constantinople on the Black Sea. 
From the earliest days, in a word, civilization 


(Above) North of Kuibyshev, on the west bank of the Volga, le the only real hills throughout the river’s 
‘course—the beautiful Khigult Hulls, celebrated in Russian song ‘and poetry. (Below) The busy river port of Il 


Gorki ( formerly Nizhni Novgorod), renamed after the great Russian writer, Maxim Gorkt, who was born there | 


— 


| The architecture of the Volga towns 1s as varied as Russia itself. (Above) The famous church of Elyah the 
Prophet at Yaroslavl, dating from the 17th century. (Below) The old and the new in Gorkt, where a corner 


|| of the ancient Kremlin wall is separated by the immensely wide street from 19th-century and later structures 
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(Above) The late 19th century at its worst in a theatre at Kutbyshev: not only England was then afflicted with 
a decline in national taste. (Below) New, box-like apartment houses, also at Kuibyshev. This is the sort of 


building that has lately been satirized in the Russian press: the Russians now tend to prefer something cosier 


Mother Volga, nurse and 
sustainer of countless tn- 
dustries, bears half the in- 
ternal commerce of Russia 
upon her broad bosom. 
(Left) Zhe Soviet Govern- 
ment has awarded a Stalin 
Prize to this group of 
engineers in the Gorki Auto 
Plant for constructing a 
special type of truck. They 


are now designing a new car 


(Centre) Alexandra Poro- 
zova, leader of a field team 
of the Avanguard Collective 
Farm, 1s famous in Upper 
Volga areas for her excel- 
lent results in flax growing. 
(Right) Fisherfolk belong- 
ing to a fishing collective 
on the Lower Volga. The 
stalwart woman in the 
foreground proudly displays 
a sturgeon five feet long 


and trade in Russia have depended upon the: 


rivers, and still do to a quite surprising degree. 

And of all the rivers the Volga is the 
greatest. With its amazing system of tribu- 
taries, some of them, like the Oka, them- 
selves longer than the Rhine and bigger than 
the main stream itself when they enter it, 
the Volga system serves almost all the larger 
towns of central Russia, which owe their 
very existence to it. And now this great 
system is linked by man-made canals with 
the northern river system which empties 
itself into the Baltic and the White Sea. For 
a long time it has been possible to voyage by 
water, and for much the greater part of the 
distance on the Volga itself, from the Caspian, 
which laps the shores of Persia, to the Arctic 
Ocean, which leads to the North Pole. And 
for the last few years, with the completion 
of the sixty-five mile long: Moscow-Volga 
canal, you may take a tram from the Red 
Square to the resplendent new port and ‘river- 
station’ at Khimki on the outskirts of the city, 
and then journey all the way by boat .to 
Leningrad or Archangel or Astrakhan. Soon, 
it is said, the long-projected Volga-Don canal 
will be cut across the narrow watershed 
dividing the western elbow of the lower 
Volga at Stalingrad from the eastern elbow 
of the lower Don. And then 
the Black Sea, with its outlet 
at the Dardanelles, will also be 
brought into the Volga system. 

But to return to our simple 
river-trip down the main stream 
of the great, historic river. I 
said you would see Russia 
because the Volga is Russia. 
You would be among the 
Russian people as you could 
never get among them on dry 
land. You would see life in 
the raw, as it is commonly 
lived in Russia; and you would 
experience the direct human 
warmth which makes such 
rigours possible. You would 
see a fair selection of the 
larger cities of Russia: Kalinin, 
Rybinsk, Yaroslavl with its 
castellated monasteries, Kos- 
troma, Gorki (the old Nizhni 
Novgorod with its world-famous 
fair, where the East used to 
trade with the West), Kazan 
(the last stronghold of the 
Golden Horde, and still the 
capital of the Autonomous 
Tartar Republic), Ulyanovsk, 
Kuibyshev, perhaps the most 


dismal major city in all Russia (an inflated 
version of the r9th-century provincial town 
of the sort that Chekhov pilloried; now, 
even after the revolution, still backward, 
cursed with an inefficient city council, and 
for ever falling into disgrace for failing to ful- 
filits Plan!), Saratov, Stalingrad, and finally 
Astrakhan, on the fantastic delta with 200 
mouths, many feet below the level of the 
ocean. 

On this long journey you would pass 
through the great horizontal zones of fir 
forest, mixed forest, wooded steppe, grassy 
steppe, and desert. You would see the 
kremlins, monasteries and churches of ancient 
Muscovy, decaying inside and often used as 
village granaries, but beautifully preserved 
outside by the pure dry air of the plain, their 
gleaming colour-washed walls surmounted by 
domes and cupolas glittering with gold-leaf. 
And you would pass by the great new 
engineering feats of the goth century, the 
mammoth factories, the hydro-electric pro- 
jects, and all the rest. But above all you 
would pass innumerable villages, with their 
wooden houses facing each other down the 
long, absurdly broad village streets (broad 
so that in spring and autumn when the mud 
lies deep there is room to make several 
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parallel series of ruts when the first sink 


deeper than the axles of the cart-wheels), - 


neat and solid looking in the prosperous vil- 
lages, flimsy and slovenly in the poorer ones 
—hbut each with its fenced-in plot of land, 
its cowshed attached to the cabin, its fretted 
window-frames, its big nesting-box for star- 
lings on a solitary poplar tree—or simply 
Ona pole. 251% 

And reflecting that many of these villages 
are scores of miles from the nearest railway, 
from the nearest main road, you would think 
that they were the last word.in the back of 
the beyond—until you realized that in fact 
these villages were, by Russian standards, 
very far from the back of the beyond. For 
they stand directly on the great Volga high- 
way, the great arterial road, connected by 
direct water transport with all the rest of 
Russia. And although the express traffic 
does not stop at their own little jetties—any 
more than it stops at wayside halts on the 
Great North Road over here—past those 
garden gates goes half the commerce of 
Russia in the great diesel-powered river 
barges, which are the modern counterparts 
of the Volga barges laboriously hauled against 
the stream by stumbling, sweating teams of 
ragged burlaki, human tow-horses, miscalled 
the Volga boatmen in the famous song, or 
dirge. Most of the heavily laden barges go 
north, carrying raw materials of every kind 
—from the oil of Baku to the corn of the 
Black Earth—to Moscow, to Leningrad, and 
to the export ports of the Baltic and the White 
Sea. On the return trip they bring back 
consumer goods from the cities of the north 
in return for the raw materials and food. 
But the main southward traffic is in timber: 
timber loaded onto ships, and timber in the 
shape of immense and nondescript rafts, 
with little wooden houses built amidships 
or aft, floating all the way down this 
fantastic complex of rivers to the empty, 
treeless steppe, where wood is so hard to 
come by... . 

So obviously the remotest Volga village 
may consider itself very much ‘in the world’. 
Whereas in those vast spaces of the Russian 
plain there are thousands upon thousands of 
villages, or inhabited points, as the war com- 
muniqués used to say, without a railway, 
without a main road, without even a navi- 
gable river within miles. And this comparison 
brings home to you as nothing else could 
(for by our standards the average Volga 
village or small town is utterly, inconceivably 
out of the world) what Russia really is. You 
suddenly see that for all the marvels of the 
Red October factory at Stalingrad, the 


ated 


Molotov automobile factory at. Gorki, the 


new oil-fields at Stavropol, or the colossal 
hydro - electric project above Kuibyshey, 
Russia is so enormous and the fruits of her 
spectacular industrial revolution so few and 
far between when spread out over a sixth of 
the land surface of this globe, that life for the 
ordinary Russian villager, still in the majority 
of the population, cannot have changed a 
great deal during the last twenty-five years. 
You see, for example, that a collective farm 
is not a shining assemblage of brand new 
concrete buildings, but simply the same old 
land which once belonged to individuals, 
now pooled and worked by the same in- 
dividuals acting as a collective and living 
in the same houses. Perhaps there is nothing 
new but half a dozen wireless aerials, a silo, 
and a couple of extra buildings, just like the 
ordinary cabins, but slightly larger: the club- 
house and the school. . . . And you would 
have to be very imaginative indeed to grasp 
the immense difference, nevertheless, that 
these so insignificant-seeming changes have 
made and increasingly make to people as 
lost as these—until yesterday unable even to 
Read aes. 

The people themselves are all around you, 
the drab, patient, feckless, clumsy, warm- 
hearted Russian crowd, swarming on board 
at every halting-place, where they have 
waited perhaps for days without a murmur, 
sitting on their baggage, for a place on a boat. 
The Russians never stop wandering: it has 
taken the most harshly restrictive laws in 
the history of the world to keep them ap- 
proximately static. And here, on the river- 
steamers, after the mad scramble for the best 
places, they are in their element: they are 
on the move. If you know a word of Russian 
you can go among them and talk to them, 
to be almost overwhelmed by the spontaneous 
human expansiveness hidden behind those 
peasant faces, impassive to the point of sullen- 
ness—until suddenly somebody starts singing 
and the whole deck-load joins in the chorus 
of one of those long, slow, declamatory 
laments—which suddenly turn into a jig. 

These are the Russian people, for whom 
this great river is Mother Volga, whose an- 
cestral rulers in mediaeval times were able 
to expand the old princedom of Moscow into 
the kingdom of all Russia, largely because of 
their position commanding the headwaters 
of the Volga as well as of the northern 
rivers, and who fought the Germans to a 
standstill at Stalingrad on the banks of this 
same Volga, knowing that once the enemy 
had crossed, their country would be cut in 
two. 


